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Inboduction 

The Corporation forNational and Community Service isan independent federal agency 
whose mission is to promote service, volunteerism and civic engagement. It pursuesthis 
mission in two ways: 1) by directly supporting and funding community and national 
service programs, through itsAmeriCorps, VISTA, Senior Corps, Learn and Serve America, 
and the National Community Civilian Corps(NCCC) funding streams. Ihese programs 
serve young people, adults, senior citizens, and individuals with disabilities; 2) by 
encouraging non-profits and community leadersto promote community volunteerism 
and civic engagement. 

The Corporation recognizes that racial and ethnic minorities, immigrants, low-income 
youth, non-college educated individuals and the disabled may be undemepresented in 
service and volunteering prog rams a swell as in other civic engagement activities In 
response, the Corporation hasdecided to make increasing access to service and 
volunteering for individuals from disadvantaged circumstances one of its strategic focus 
areas In orderto pursue thisfocusthe Corporation isexploring waysto expand its 
outreach to underrepresented communitiesand to build partnerships aimed at 
addressing the challenges involved in recruiting and retaining underrepresented groups 
in service and volunteering programsand activities. Ihis pa per is aimed at providing 
background information that will hopefully prove helpful in fomring these partnerships 



Background 

Research literature indicatesthat volunteering and other forms of civic engagement- 
such asvoting, participating in community meetings, membership in community 
associations, and writing letters to the editor— can be predicted by differences in an 
individual'seducation, family income, and race. But some argue thatthese differences 
are artifacts of how varioussjrveysmeasjre volunteering and civic engagement. For 
example, surveyson volunteering may have a certain cultural and classbiasbecause 
the focus ison unpaid service in fonrial non-profit organizations However, many racial 
and ethnic minorities may engage in helping behaviorin more infonrial settings, such as 
helping one'sneighbororworking on a community problem outside of a formal non- 
profit. Using the 2005-2007 Current Population Survey'sAnnual VolunteerSupplement, this 
paperwill briefly examine whether certain disadvantaged socio-economic groupsare 
under-represented in volunteering and civic engagement asthe research suggests 



One challenge, however, isthatthere is no clearconsensuson the best way to measure 
disadvantage. Because of the racial history of the United Statesand the disproportionate 
economic challengesthat racial and ethnic minorities continue to face, race and 
ethnicity are often used asa proxy for social and economic disadvantage. However, 
what often appearto be racial and ethnic disparities a re actually reflections of class and 
income differences Forsome ethnic groupseconomic disadvantage is further 
confounded by differencesin citizenship and immigration status. Ratherthan select one 
measure of disadvantage, this paperwill examine volunteering and civic engagement 
by race and ethnicity, educational attainment, family income, and citizenship status. In 
addition, the paperwill assessvariationsin volunteering and civic engagement by race 
and ethnicity, and citizenship statuswhile controlling fordifferencesin family income and 
education. 

Finally, the paperwill measure civic engagement using the following measures: 
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• Percentage of survey respondents who volunteerwith a fonrial non-profit. Ihis 
providesa measure of the fonrial volunteerrate by group; 

• Percentage of survey respondents who do not volunteerbut attend community 
meetingsorworkon community problems. Thiswill tell us whether d Isa dva ntaged 
groups exhibit a preference for community-oriented workover what is generally 
accepted asvolunteering with a formal organization, sjch asa non-profit, 
school, political orcommunity organization, orreligiousorganization; 

• Percentage of individuals who both volunteerand eitherattend community 
meetings or work to fix a problem in their neighborhoods. This should provide a 
betterunderstanding about how volunteers from some groupsare also highly 
engaged community actors, and, 

• Percentage of all respondents— volunteersand non-volunteers— who attend 
community meetingsorworkon community problems This provides another view 
of group differencesin civic engagement. 

The EHectsof Race, Ethnicity, and Citizenship on Civic Bigagement 

Table 1 providesan analysisof all four measures of civic engagement by race, ethnicity, 
and citizenship status The most immediate finding isthatthere are strong differencesin 
civic engagement by race, ethnicity and citizenship status Whitesare much more likely 
than blacks, HispanicsorAsiansto be civic ally engaged using any of the fourmeasjres 
Asiansand Hispanicsconsistently appearto have low rates of civic engagement using 
any of the fourmeasures They also appearto be much lessactively engaged in their 
communitiesascompared to either whitesor blacks 



Table 1. Average Civic Engagement Measures by Race, Ethnicity and Citizenship, 2005- 2007 




Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Percentage of all 




Respondents 


Respondents 


Respondents 


Respondents who 




engaged in 


engaged only 


engaged in 


Engage in 




Volunteering 


in Community 


volunteering 


Community 




only 


Activities 


and 

Community 

Activities 


Activities 


White 


31.5% 


4.2% 


8.1% 


14.0% 


Black 


19.9% 


3.3% 


4.4% 


9.3% 


Hispanics 


14.3% 


1.9% 


2.1% 


4.8% 


Asian 


18.9% 


2.3% 


2.4% 


5.6% 


Average 


27.2% 


3.7% 


6.4% 


11.8% 












Native Bom US Citizen 


29.6% 


3.9% 


7.3% 


13.0% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


17.8% 


3.0% 


3.1% 


7.2% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


10.8% 


1.8% 


1.2% 


3.5% 


Average 


27.2% 


3.7% 


6.4% 


11.8% 


Source: Current Population Survey Annual Volunteer Supplement for 2005-2007 
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Some of the civic engagement and social capital literature suggests that immigrantsand 
limited-English speakers may be lesscivically engaged than non-immigrants and native 
English speakers. Given that some racial-ethnic groups a re more likely to be either 
immigrants or limited -English speakers or both, ethnic differences in volunteering and 
community participation may reflectthe unfamiliarity with the language, lackof 
knowledge about dominant cultural nonris, orlackof access to community volunteer 
and service opportunities One wayto testwhetherimmigrantstatusand English 
language limitations influencesvolunteering and service is to assess whether the re isa 
relationship between citizenship statusand observed differences in volunteering and 
civic engagement. Table 1 indicatesthat volunteering and community participation can 
be predicted by differences in citizenship status. On almost every measure of civic 
engagement, non-native bom US citizens rank well below native bom UScitizens 

Table 1 provides evidence that race, ethnicity and citizenship status predict civic 
engagement. However, it is possible that these demographic factorsmay actually serve 
to confound othermore important differences Forexample, blacksand Hispanicshave 
loweraverage incomesand education compared to whitesand Asians. It is possible that 
the observed differencesin civic engagement really reflect income and educational 
variationsand notsimply race orethnicity orcitizenship. 
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Civic Bigagementby Income and Education 



Figure 1. Civic Engagement measures by Educational Attainment 




No College Some College 4 year College Grad 

Education 



□ Formal Volunteers 

B Community involved non-volunteers 

□ Volunteers w ho are also involved in Community 

□ All Respondents who are involved in Local Community 



Figure lindicatesa very strong positive relationship between civic engagement 
measuresand educational attainment. High levels of education predict high levelsof 
civic engagement. Ihe relationship appears strongest forrespondentswho volunteer 
with formal organizations 

Figure 2 presentscivic engagement by family income. It shows that increases in civic 
engagement are strongly predicted by increases in family income. Ihe relationship is 
strongest for fonria I volunteering. Ihe relationship between family income and civic 
engagement, while substantial, does not appear to be as important as the link between 
education and civic engagement. The findingshere sjggestthat in addition to race, 
ethnicity and citizenship status, education and family income also predict civic 
engagement. 
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Figure 2. Civic Engagement measures by Famiiy Income 




Family Income 

□ Formal Volunteers 

B Community involved non-volunteers 

□ Volunteers w ho are also involved in Community 

S All Respondents w ho are involved in Local Community 



Controlling for Multiple Factots 

It seems clear that the propensity to volunteer is confounded by several different factors. 
In orderto sort out some of the complexity, the following table looks at race, ethnicity 
and citizenship statuswhile controlling foreducation and family income. Table 2 shows 
that, even after controlling forfamily income and education separately, race and 
ethnicity are still important predictorsof civic engagement. Whites consistently 
demonstrate higherlevelsof civic engagementon every measure exceptone. 
Moreover, even after controlling foreducation and family income, Hispanic sand Asians 
remain less likely than eitherwhitesorblacksto be civic ally engaged. 
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Table 2. Civic Engagement by Race, Ethnicity, and Income and Education 



Control 


Predictor 


Percentage 
of All 

Respondent 

sengaged 

in 

Volunteerin 

g 


Percentage 

of 

Respondent 
sengaged 
only in 
Community 
Activities 


Percentage 

of 

Respondents 
engaged in 
Volunteering 
and 

Community 

Activities 


Percentage 
of All 

Respondents 

who 

engaged in 
Community 
Activities 


Low Income 


White 


22.3% 


4.0% 


4.5% 


10.3% 


Black 


15.3% 


3.9% 


3.1% 


8.4% 


Hispanics 


10.8% 


1.6% 


1.2% 


3.4% 


Asian 


12.5% 


2.4% 


1.3% 


4.5% 


Moderate 

Income 


White 


30.1% 


4.4% 


7.3% 


13.5% 


Black 


21.6% 


3.1% 


5.0% 


9.6% 


Hispanics 


14.0% 


1.9% 


1.8% 


4.4% 


Asian 


16.0% 


2.1% 


1.4% 


4.0% 


Middle Income 


White 


35.2% 


4.3% 


9.3% 


15.3% 


Black 


26.9% 


3.1% 


6.5% 


11.4% 


Hispanics 


19.2% 


2.4% 


2.7% 


6.0% 


Asian 


19.1% 


2.7% 


1.9% 


5.5% 


High Income 


White 


42.5% 


4.8% 


13.9% 


19.6% 


Black 


34.0% 


4.1% 


10.4% 


16.2% 


Hispanics 


26.6% 


3.1% 


6.4% 


10.6% 


Asian 


27.2% 


3.1% 


4.8% 


9.0% 


No College 


White 


21.2% 


3.3% 


3.5% 


8.0% 


Black 


12.9% 


2.7% 


2.1% 


5.7% 


Hispanics 


10.1% 


1.4% 


1.0% 


2.8% 


Asian 


12.0% 


1.6% 


0.8% 


2.8% 


Some College 


White 


33.0% 


4.4% 


8.0% 


14.0% 


Black 


23.9% 


4.3% 


5.4% 


11.5% 


Hispanics 


22.0% 


2.8% 


4.0% 


8.0% 


Asian 


19.1% 


1.6% 


1.9% 


4.1% 


4 yearCollege 
Grad 


White 


46.6% 


5.2% 


17.5% 


23.5% 


Black 


39.5% 


3.7% 


13.6% 


18.8% 


Hispanics 


29.0% 


3.3% 


7.3% 


12.2% 


Asian 


23.8% 


3.1% 


3.9% 


8.1% 



Source: 2005-2007 CPSVolunteerSupplement 



Table 3 presents the same ana lysis as Table 2 but using citizenship status as the predictor. 
Again the evidence isquite striking. Even after controlling forfamily income oreducation, 
citizenship status isa powerful predictorof civic engagement. Native bom UScitizens 
have higher levels of civic engagementon all three measjresthan eitherforeign bom 
citizens or non-citizens Ihe implication is that beyond differencesin education and 
income there is something about citizenship statuswhich affectsan individual's 
propensity to be civically engaged. 
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Table 3. Civic Bigagement by Citizenship Status and Education and Family Income 


Control 


Predictor 


Percentage 
of All 

Respondents 
engaged In 
Volunteering 


Percentage 

of 

Respondents 
engaged 
only In 
Community 
Activities 


Percentage of 
Respondents 
engaged In 
volunteering 
and 

Community 

Activities 


Percentage 
of all 

Respondents 
who Engage 
in community 
Activities 


Low Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


20.5% 


3.8% 


4.0% 


9.5% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


11.6% 


2.5% 


1.7% 


4.9% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


8.5% 


1.4% 


0.8% 


2.7% 


Moderate Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


28.5% 


4.0% 


6.7% 


12.5% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


16.0% 


3.6% 


2.6% 


7.3% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


10.6% 


2.1% 


0.9% 


3.4% 


Middle Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


34.1% 


4.1% 


8.8% 


14.5% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


19.4% 


3.5% 


3.0% 


7.7% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


13.5% 


2.0% 


1.5% 


4.2% 


High Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


42.0% 


4.6% 


13.6% 


19.2% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


27.0% 


3.9% 


6.5% 


11.8% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


19.3% 


3.4% 


3.0% 


7.3% 


No College 


Native Bom US Citizen 


19.6% 


3.1% 


3.1% 


7.4% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


10.4% 


1.9% 


1.1% 


3.5% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


7.3% 


1.3% 


0.6% 


2.2% 


Some College 


Native Bom US Citizen 


31.6% 


4.2% 


7.6% 


13.5% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


19.5% 


3.8% 


3.0% 


7.8% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


15.5% 


2.7% 


1.9% 


5.4% 


4yearCollege Grad 


Native Bom US Citizen 


46.7% 


5.0% 


17.6% 


23.4% 




Foreign Bom US Citizen 


27.1% 


4.0% 


6.5% 


12.1% 




Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


18.9% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


6.8% 





Finally, in onderto determine the relative importance of each of these group 
characteristic son the propensity to be civically engaged a logistic regression was 
performed on each ofthe fourcivic outcome measjres controlling forrace, ethnicity, 
education, family income, and citizenship status Logistic regression is used to examine 
the simultaneous impact of multiple facto rson a categorical outcome variable— in this 
case civic engagement. The regression examines whetherthere are racial, ethnic 
differences after controlling forage, gender, education, family income, and citizenship 
status! Table 4 presents the resultsofthe logistic regressions foreach of the fourcivic 
outcome measures: 

• Formal volunteering vs non-volunteers 

• Those engaged in community activitiesonly vs all otherrespondents 

• Those engaged in both volunteering and community activities vs those who do 
not do both 



* See appendix for more detailed discussion. 
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• Ihose engaged in community activitiesvs. those not engaged in community 
activities 



Table 4. Logit Regresion OddsRatiosforCivic engagement Outcomes while controlling 
forDemographic and Socio-economic Characteristics 


Predictors 


Formal 

Volunteer 


Only Engaged in 

Community 

Activities 


Volunteering 
and Community 
Activity 


All Respondents 
Engaged in 
Community Activities 


Age 


1.00 


1.016*** 


1 01*** 


1 02*** 


Female 




0.685*** 


25*** 


0,92*=t°t= 


Black 


0.79*** 


0.828*** 


0.76*** 


0.78*** 


Latino 


0.76*** 


0.535*** 


0.57*** 


0.54*** 


Asian 


0.72*** 


0.592*** 


0.38*** 


0.43*** 


White 


1.13*** 


0.830*** 


0.92 


0.85*** 


Education 


1.65*** 


1 242*** 


2 


74 *** 


Family 

Income 


1 24*** 


1.032*** 


1 29*** 


1.16*** 


Citizenship 

Status 


0.64*** 


0.857*** 


0.52*** 


0.65*** 


Constant 


0 12*** 


0.021*** 


0.01*** 


0.03*** 


Source; 2005-2007 CPS Volunteer Supplement 

P-value=^ =<01; ** <.05; Reference category forrace/ ethnicity =other(Native 
Americans, Pacific Islanders, Mixed Race). 



Logistic regression analyzes how different characteristics increase ordecrease the odds 
of an event occurring holding all other characteristics constant. In thiscase, the event is 
whetheran individual is likely to participate in one ofthe fourcivic engagement 
outcomes Each entry in table 4 isan oddsratio. lhat is, the factorin the table showshow 
different c ha racteristics influe nee the odds of a particular outcome occurring. For 
example, table 4showsthat being female increasesthe oddsof being a fonrial 
volunteer by over 50% relative to being male^. Onthe otherhand, being Latino relative 
to non-Latino reducesthe oddsof being a fonrial volunteer by 24% Table 4 shows that 
after controlling forage and gender, citizenship, education, income^, and race and 
ethnicity have independent effectson civic engagement. Even when holding 
education, family income, citizenship, age and genderconstant, blacks, Latinosand 
Asiansare less likely than the reference group to be civic ally engaged, while whitesare 
more likely to be civically engaged than the reference group. It isalso posible to say 
that even after controlling forage, gender, race and ethnicity, non-citizens, less 
educated and low income individuals a re less civic ally engaged. Ihe regression supports 
the story that so me groups a re less civic ally engaged. But the ana lysis does not tell us 
why these group differences exist. 



^ For this example, the percentage change in the male to female odds ratio would be; [(female probability of 
volunteering/female probability of not volunteering)/ (male probability of volunteering/ male probability of 
not volunteering)] - 1 

^ The independent variables measuring education, income, citizenship status are scales. See Appendix for 
more detail. 
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Table 2, 3 and 4show that race, ethnicity, education, income, and citizenship status 
have independent effectson civic engagement even after controlling forother 
characteristics: 

• Table 2 showsthat blacks, Asiansand Hispanicshave lower rates of civic 
engagement even after controlling for either income oreducation differences 

• Similarly, table 3 shows non-citizens and non-native bom citizens have lower rates 
of civic engagement compared to native bom citizenseven after controlling for 
eitherincome oreducation differences 

• Finally, table 4, controls for several factors at the same time. It showsthat holding 
all other facto ns constant not having a 4-yearcollege degree, having low 
income, being a memberof a minority race orethnicity, and not being a native 
bom citizen each reducesthe oddsof civic engagement. 



Accessing Sen/ice 

Ihe above ana lysis strongly sup ports the story that there are group differences in civic 
engagement based on race, ethnicity, citizenship status, education and family income. 
However, these group differencesmay be the result of supply side factors such as 
different preferences for civic participation among groups, differential accessto the 
resources needed to participate civically, such astime, orlackof information about the 
opportunitiesto be civically engaged. Group variations in volunteering and servicesmay 
also be the results of demand side factors such asfewerava liable opportunitiesto serve, 
or the failure by non-profits to ask certain groups to serve or volunteer. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to use the CPSVolunteerSupplementto directly analyze these possible supply 
and demand factors However, it may be possible to indirectly assess some of these 
issues 
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Table 5. Selected VolunteerCharacteristicsby Race, Ethnicity, Education and Income 




Type of VolunteerOrganizations 


Commitment to Volunteering 


How 
Became 
Vo lunteer 


Control 


Predictor 


C ivic , 
Political, 
Professional 
or 

International 


Education 
al orYouth 
Service 


Relig bus 


Social or 
Communit 
y Service 


Sport, 
Hobby, 
Cultural or 
Arts 


Volunteers 
Over 100 
Hours 
Annually 


Regular 
Volunteers (12 
or more 
weeks per 
year) 


Asked 


No 

College 


White 


5.3% 


24.5% 


38.4% 


13.6% 


3.1% 


32.6% 


50.8% 


45.1% 


Black 


3.3% 


25.3% 


51.4% 


10.9% 


1.2% 


33.3% 


51.3% 


41.7% 


Hispanic 

s 


2.5% 


34.9% 


42.5% 


8.4% 


2.7% 


32.7% 


49.4% 


43.6% 


Asian 


4.0% 


25.8% 


45.0% 


12.1% 


1.7% 


27.3% 


49.3% 


41.1% 


Some 

College 


White 


6.0% 


25.7% 


35.0% 


13.3% 


3.7% 


35.3% 


53.0% 


45.2% 


Black 


4.5% 


25.0% 


46.8% 


11.4% 


2.0% 


40.0% 


56.0% 


40.9% 


Hispanic 

s 


5.7% 


34.3% 


33.1% 


12.0% 


2.7% 


31.4% 


48.1% 


44.6% 


Asian 


4.4% 


26.9% 


39.2% 


10.0% 


3.7% 


29.1% 


43.8% 


34.1% 


4 year 

College 

Grad 


White 


7.0% 


27.0% 


33.3% 


13.4% 


4.3% 


38.0% 


57.3% 


45.3% 


Black 


6.6% 


23.1% 


46.0% 


13.3% 


1.3% 


38.7% 


57.4% 


43.1% 


Hispanic 

s 


5.1% 


31.8% 


31.6% 


13.1% 


4.1% 


35.0% 


52.3% 


43.0% 


Asian 


5.3% 


27.1% 


36.6% 


13.0% 


4.7% 


30.1% 


49.3% 


39.3% 


Low 

Income 


White 


5.9% 


19.7% 


38.5% 


15.8% 


3.4% 


36.2% 


53.8% 


43.6% 


Black 


4.2% 


26.5% 


45.8% 


12.9% 


1.1% 


35.6% 


50.8% 


41.9% 


Hispanic 

s 


4.0% 


32.6% 


40.8% 


8.9% 


2.5% 


31.7% 


48.6% 


43.4% 


Asian 


7.8% 


18.0% 


35.2% 


18.2% 


4.7% 


35.4% 


49.8% 


32.3% 


Moderate 

Income 


White 


6.2% 


23.1% 


37.9% 


13.8% 


3.7% 


35.3% 


52.9% 


45.8% 


Black 


3.6% 


26.4% 


48.9% 


11.3% 


1.3% 


35.2% 


54.2% 


43.5% 
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Table 5. Selected VolunteerCharacteristicsby Race, Ethnicity, Education and Income 




Type of VolunteerOrganizations 


Commitment to Volunteering 


How 
Became 
Vo lunteer 


Control 


Predictor 


C ivic , 
Political, 
Professional 
or 

International 


Education 
al orYouth 
Service 


Relig bus 


Social or 
Communit 
y Service 


Sport, 
Hobby, 
Cultural or 
Arts 


Volunteers 
Over 100 
Hours 
Annually 


Regular 
Volunteers (12 
or more 
weeks per 
year) 


Asked 




Hispanic s 


3.6% 


31.7% 


41.5% 


11.7% 


2.8% 


32.6% 


53.1% 


44.3% 


Asian 


1.9% 


25.7% 


47.6% 


9.3% 


2.6% 


32.2% 


46.7% 


41.6% 


Middle 

Income 


White 


6.2% 


26.8% 


36.5% 


12.0% 


3.6% 


35.3% 


54.0% 


45.4% 


Black 


4.4% 


21.2% 


52.5% 


12.9% 


1.3% 


40.9% 


58.9% 


42.9% 


Hispanic s 


4.2% 


36.4% 


35.8% 


10.6% 


3.4% 


36.4% 


50.9% 


43.7% 


Asian 


3.9% 


19.6% 


43.9% 


14.5% 


5.5% 


29.5% 


51.4% 


34.8% 


High 

Income 


White 


6.3% 


30.2% 


32.0% 


12.8% 


3.9% 


34.5% 


53.6% 


46.7% 


Black 


6.9% 


24.9% 


44.1% 


10.5% 


2.8% 


37.2% 


54.9% 


43.0% 


Hispanic s 


4.5% 


35.3% 


30.0% 


12.7% 


3.8% 


29.2% 


46.4% 


45.7% 


Asian 


5.1% 


30.1% 


37.0% 


11.6% 


3.4% 


27.5% 


46.4% 


39.8% 


Source: CPS Annual Volunteer Supplement; 2005-2007 
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Table 5 presents selected volunteercharacteristicsby race, education and family 
income. Ihe table shows percentage of individuals who volunteer by selected 
organization types, the intensity of theirvolunteercommitment, and whetherornotthey 
became volunteersbecause someone asked them to volunteer. 

The type of organizations where individualsvolunteermay provide some insights into 
both preferences and opportunitiesto serve. Even after controlling foreducation and 
family income, blacks appear to be more likely to volunteer with religious organizations 
than either whites, Asia ns or Latinos On the other hand. Latinos appear to be more likely 
to volunteer in educational and youth service organizations than blacks, whites or Asia ns 
This might suggest that if blacks and Latinos, for example, prefer serving in religious and 
educational organizationstheir volunteering may be affected by the availability of 
volunteeropportunities in these typesof institutions in theircommunities It might also 
indicate that the best way to reach these groups is thro ugh these organizations 

There appears to be only marginal group differences between blacksand whitesin the 
intensity of VO lunteercommitment—i.e. volunteering overlOO hoursannually and 
volunteering 12 weeksormore peryear. However, Latinosand Asian volunteers seem to 
generally have a lowerlevel of volunte er intensity than eitherblacksorwhites This may 
indicate that non-profits have more difficulty engaging Latinosand Asia ns in 
volunteering. 

Finally, while there is no data in the CPSVolunteerSupplement on whetherall 
respondents were asked or not asked to volunteer, there is information on whetherornot 
individuals who did volunteerwere asked to volunteer. This provides some insight asto 
whether non-profits a re more or less likely to ask some groupsto volunteer. While whites 
appear slightly more likely to have become a volunteer bee a use someone asked them, 
it appears thatthe re is very little differences between whites, African-Americans and 
Latinosin whetherornotthey became volunteersbecause someone asked them to 
volunteer. On the otherhand, Asia ns seem to be noticeably less likely than othergroups 
to have become a volunteer bee a use someone asked them to volunteer. 



Diopping Outof Civic Engagement 

In any given year, the actual observed number of civic ally engaged individuals is the 
sum of the numberof individuals who continue participating in civic activities from the 
previous yea rand the numberof new individuals recruited into civic activities in any 
given year. The numberof people who fail to continue participating in civic activities has 
a big impact on civic participation rates This'Teaky bucket" phenomenon may also 
disproportionately affeetthe civic participation rates of certain groups 

Table 6 presents difference sin the civic engagement attrition ratesby race and ethnicity 
controlled by education and family income. Attrition is defined asthe numberof 
individuals who volunteered, attended a community meeting orworked to fix something 
in their neighborhood in one yearbut failed to continue this activity the next year. 
Attrition may be a measjre of burnout or lost opportunities 
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Table 6. One yearAttrition rates forCivic Engagement by Race, Ethnicity and Education and 
Income, 2005-2007 


Control 


Predictor 


Volunteer 

Attrition 


Attrition rate 
of volunteers 
who are also 
engaged in 
community 
activities 


Attrition rate for 
non-volunteers 
engaged in 
local 

community 
activities only 


No 

College 


Non-Hispanic White 


37.5% 


51.3% 


68.0% 


Non Hispanic Black 


57.7% 


54.2% 


73.0% 


Hispanic 


57.5% 


54.2% 


75.7% 


Some 

College 


Non-Hispanic White 


32.0% 


51.4% 


62.1% 


Non Hispanic Black 


41.3% 


53.3% 


69.7% 


Hispanic 


45.9% 


56.5% 


67.7% 


4 year 

College 

Grad 


Non-Hispanic White 


24.0% 


40.0% 


48.6% 


Non Hispanic Black 


36.1% 


35.8% 


57.7% 


Hispanic 


37.7% 


37.5% 


52.9% 




Low 

Income 


Non-Hispanic White 


35.2% 


48.8% 


63.1% 


Non Hispanic Black 


54.0% 


40.7% 


65.8% 


Hispanic 


56.8% 


55.6% 


75.4% 


Moderate 

Income 


Non-Hispanic White 


31.6% 


39.6% 


56.2% 


Non Hispanic Black 


46.2% 


42.9% 


69.4% 


Hispanic 


49.2% 


25.0% 


57.7% 


Middle 

Income 


Non-Hispanic White 


29.4% 


44.3% 


58.1% 


Non Hispanic Black 


39.7% 


58.3% 


73.7% 


Hispanic 


46.6% 


50.0% 


66.0% 


High 

Income 


Non-Hispanic White 


27.7% 


44.2% 


53.6% 


Non Hispanic Black 


36.8% 


34.4% 


60.0% 


Hispanic 


41.5% 


48.1% 


59.3% 



Controlling foreducation and family income non-Hispanic whitesare least likely to drop 
out of civic activities from one yearto the next, while Hispanicsare most likely to 
discontinue civic activity! ihe lower rates of civic engagement for non-Hispanic blacks 
and Hispanics compared to non-Hispanic whites may be driven by very high attrition 
rates Interestingly, one measure where African Americansand Hispanicshave lower 
attrition ratesthan non-Hispanic whitesis"volunteerswho engage in community 
activity." It appears that blackand Hispanic volunteerswith 4-yearcollege degreesare 
less likely to stop engaging in community activity from one yearto the next than similarly 
situated whites High income blackvolunteersare also less likely to stop engaging in local 
community activity than either similarly situated Hispanicsornon-Hispanic whites 



^ Sample sizes were too small to include Asians in this analysis. 
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Table?. Civic Engagement Attrition by Citizenship Statusand Education and Family Income 



Control 


Predictor 


Volunteer 

Attrition 


Attrition rate of 
volunteers who 
a re a Iso 
engaged in 
community 
activities 


Attrition rate for 
non-volunteers 
engaged in local 
community 
activitiesonly 


No 

College 


Native Bom US Citizen 


39.7% 


52.0% 


68.7% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


53.3% 


66.7% 


70.0% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


60.7% 


50.0% 


81.5% 


Some 

College 


Native Bom US Citizen 


32.8% 


51.2% 


62.4% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


41.2% 


63.6% 


79.3% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


47.9% 


57.1% 


60.0% 


4 year 

College 

Grad 


Native Bom US Citizen 


24.3% 


39.7% 


49.1% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


37.2% 


39.4% 


55.4% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


39.5% 


37.5% 


50.0% 












Low 

Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


37.7% 


49.0% 


64.1% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


49.7% 


40.0% 


59.1% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


61.0% 


40.0% 


75.0% 


Moderate 

Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


32.7% 


40.4% 


57.3% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


38.5% 


25.0% 


40.0% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


50.3% 


33.3% 


57.1% 


Middle 

Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


30.2% 


44.4% 


58.5% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


40.1% 


85.7% 


88.0% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


45.7% 


50.0% 


75.0% 


High 

Income 


Native Bom US Citizen 


28.2% 


44.0% 


54.2% 


Foreign Bom US Citizen 


39.8% 


37.5% 


54.4% 


Foreign Bom Non Citizen 


37.4% 


45.5% 


44.8% 



Finally, table 7 presentsthe attrition ratesforthe three measures of civic engagement. 
Forthe most part Native bom USc itizenstend to have lowercivic engagement attrition 
ratesthan eitherfo reign bom citizens or non-citizens In formal volunteering the 
differences a re generally sizable and consistent— citizenship predicts lower attrition rates 
and being foreign bom increasesthe likelihood of not being retained asa volunteer. For 
the othertwo measures, being native bom seems to predict lower attrition ratesbutthe 
relationships a re far from consistent. 

Table 6 and 7 analyze the two-year attrition rate forcivic engagement— i.e. the 
percentage of individuals who dropout of civic activity within a two-yearperiod.— by our 
measuresof disadvantage— education, income, race/ ethnicity, and citizenship status. 

• In general, compared to non-Flispanic whites, attrition rates for blacks and 
Flispanicsare higheracrossall measuresof civic engagement used in this study. 
Ihese higher attrition rates hold even after controlling forincome oreducation. 

• In general, compared to native bom citizens, non-citizens and non-native bom 
c itizenstend to have higher attrition ratesforforma I volunteering, Flowever, the 
findingsare mixed forotherfonris of civic engagement. 
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• Blackand Hispanic volunteerswith 4-yea rcollege degreesare less likely to stop 
engaging in community activity from one yearto the nextcompared to similarly 
situated whites 

• Compared to similarly situated Hispanicsand non-Hispanic whites, high income 
blackvolunteersare also less likely to stop engaging in local community activity. 

Conclusion 

This pa per provides descriptive data on differences in civic engagement between 
advantaged and disadvantaged groups Because there isnot alwaysconsensuson 
what measure best describes disadvantaged, this pa per used several indicators— race, 
ethnicity, citizenship status, family income and educational attainment. Majorfindings 
fromthisdata indicate that: 

o Family income and education predict both likelihood of civic engagement and the 
rates of attrition. 

o Higherlevelsof income and education predict highercivic participation and attrition 
rates 

o Whitestend to have higher rates of civic engagement than blacks, Hispanicsor 
Asians, and they also have lower attrition out of civic activities from one yearto the 
next. Similariy, native-born citizens have higher rates of civic engagement and lower 
attrition than immigrants 

o The findingsforrace, ethnicity and citizenship status hold even when family income 
and educational attainment are considered. 

The findingssuggestthatsocio-economic status (SES)— defined by education and family 
income— are important predictors of civic engagement. LowerSES individuals seemed 
lesscivically-engaged than individuals from higherSESgroups However, it appears that 
community and cultural factors may also play a role in predicting civic participation. 
Racial and ethnic minoritiesand immigrantsare much less likely to be civically engaged 
than whitesor native-born citizens 

The findingsalso suggest that the racial/ ethnic and socio-economic differences in 
volunteering rateswould not be appreciably affected by counting community-based 
activities such asattending meetings or working on neighborhood problemsasa less 
organized, but still important, fonm of volunteering. It appears that whites, native-born 
citizens, the well educated and high income groupsare not only more likely to volunteer, 
but they are also more likely to attend a community meeting orworkon a neighborhood 
problem than racial and ethnic minorities, immigrantsand low-income and working-class 
individuals 

Finally, this ana lysis cannot determine whetherthe observed racial, ethnic, citizenship 
statusand SES differences in civic engagement are the resultsof supply ordemand side 
issues It ispossible thatcertain groupsare simply lesscommitted to civic engagement. 
On the otherhand, it may be that certain groups— racial and ethnic minorities, 
immigrants, low SES individuals— face more and greater barriensto civic participation 
than native-born citizens, whites, or individuals from high SESgroups 
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1ec hnical Appendix 

Logistic Regression is a type of predictive model that can be used when the target 
variable isa categorical variable with two categories- forexample volunteerornot 
volunteer. Ihe dependent variable in a logistic regression has a value of eitherlorO. In 
this instance, 1 means the respondent isa volunteerand 0 means the respondent is not a 
volunteer. 

Aswith ordinary least squares regression, a logistic regression model is used to detenriine 
the effectsof one variable while holding other variables constant. Forexample, what is 
the effect of educational attainment on the decision to volunteerwhen controlling forall 
other relevant characteristics— such asage, gender, race, etc? 

Logistic regression producescoefficientsforeach variable in the model. Ihe coefficients 
indicate how a one unit change in the independent (orpredictor) variable affects the 
target ordependent variable. Using volunteering asan example: How doesa one year 
increase in age influence the decision to volunteer? However, unlike linear regression, 
the coefficients in a logistic regression represent the independent variable'simpacton 
the log-odds So for interpretation purposes, logistic regression coefficients a re converted 
into oddsratios Ihey can then be interpreted asthe effectsa particularindependent 
variable hason the oddsof a particular event occurring while holding all otherfactors 
consta nt. 

Numeric example: 

Odds = probability of volunteering / (1-probability of volunteering) 

Oddsratio =Female oddsof volunteering / Male oddsof volunteering; orHispanic odds 
of volunteering/ non-Hispanic oddsof volunteering 

Volunteer odds for entire population =.43 

Female to male oddsratio =1.5 

Hispanic to non-Hispanic oddsratio = .76 

Holding all else constant, the oddsof being a volunteer increase fora female compared 
to a male by .43*1.5. On the otherhand, holding all else constant, fora Hispanic 
compared to a non-Hispanic the oddsof being a volunteerdecline by .43*76 

Ihe logistic regression model used in thispapertakesthe following form: 

Civic engagement lndicator(dependent variable) =Age -FGender-FRace -FHispanic -F 
Education -F Family Income -F Citizenship Status 



The following variableswere used in the model: 
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Dependent or target va riablesare: 

• Volunteered in fonnal organization, 1 if yesO if no 

• Did not volunteer but attended community meeting or worked on neighborhood 
problem, 1 if yesO if no 

• Volunteered in fonria I organization and attended community meeting and or 
worked on neighborhood problem, 1 if yesO if no 

• Attended community meeting orworked on neighborhood problem, 1 if yesO if 
no. 

Independent orPredictorva riables: 

• Age - continuous variable measuring age attime of survey 

• Black - respondents who self-id entity as non-Hispanic blacker African American 1 
=yes, 0 if no 

• White - respondentswho self-identify asnon-Hispanic white, l=yes, 0 = no 

• Asian - respondentswho self-identify asnon-Hispanic Asian, l=yes, 0 =no 

• Hispanic - respondentswho self-identify as Hispanic or Latino, l=yes, 0 = no 

• Female - female =1 male =0 

• Education - three point scale 1 =high school orless; 2 =some college; 3 =4-year 
college graduate 

• Family Income - fourpoint scale: 1 =income in bottom quartile; 2 =income in 
second quartile; 3 =income in third quartile; 4 =income in top quartile. 

• C itizenship Status - three point scale: 1 = non-US citizen; 2 = non-native bom US 
citizen; 3 = native bom US citizen 
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